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greatly affected by the term £VArwirthschaft in their conception 
of their subject ; for it is easy to point out, as Biicher does, that 
there was no national economy until comparatively recent times. 
Besides making this point — which after all is not a very novel or 
important one — Biicher proceeds to give a sketch of economic 
development viewed in what he regards as the only fitting light, the 
relation between the circle of producers and the circle of consumers. 
In so doing he succeeds in putting a good many old things in a new 
and delightful way ; but he seems to think himself rather more 
original than is really the case. Professor Schmoller's sketch at the 
beginning of his papers on the economic policy of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia anticipated him in much that he says, and in some 
points is distinctly preferable. And Dr. Biicher does not altogether 
avoid the danger of a specialist — of disregarding other and im- 
portant elements in the problem. The agrarian evolution of Ger- 
many is hard to subsume under the categories suggested by civic 
life ; yet Dr. Biicher hardly seems aware of the difficulty. 

Another and more valuable paper is that on the sequence of 
industrial systems. Here he does well to call attention to the 
difference between the "wage-work" so common with the mediaeval 
craftsman, and the forms of " handicraft" of which we more commonly 
think, where the craftsmen manufactured for the general market. 
But it may be questioned whether it is useful to regard these as 
separate systems, as our author does. 

Altogether the book is one to be warmly welcomed. It is the 
work of a man who in a part, and that a large part, of his field has 
an unrivaled acquaintance with minute facts ; and yet it is one full 
of broad views and sweeping generalizations. To read it gives a 
sense of enjoyment like standing on a hill top in the face of the wind. 

Harvard University. W - J- Ashley. 

The Dawn of Italian Independence. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. — 2 vols. 453, 

415 PP- 

Few things are more unreal to most of us than the events which 
are just beyond our own memories and which yet have not become 
recorded history. That border-land is more or less a trackless 
region which separates the making of history from the historic past. 
No story, therefore, is more interesting in itself than that which 
crosses this region and brings history up to, and into immediate and 
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causal relation with, the events with which we are ourselves per- 
sonally familiar. From such border-land no story can be brought to 
us more romantic as history, or richer in wisdom and inspiration to 
those who can read and interpret it aright, than that of the regenera- 
tion and unification which was wrought for Italy and the Italians 
within the memory of still living men, and the whole reach of which 
connects the Congress of Vienna with the present time. 

Mr. Thayer has here told this story only as far as the fall of the 
Venetian Republic in August, 1849, and the extinction, thus, of the 
experimental movements of 1848. He has very justly regarded this 
period as " the dawn " of a day to come after. The story is ably 
told, clear in plan and construction, painstaking and thorough in the 
mastery of data and material and in the marshaling of details, and 
fresh and graphic in literary treatment. This much should be said 
at once. But what of the point of view from which Mr. Thayer 
writes? If to take a stand at the extremest left — to identify one- 
self in bias with the most radical theories into which Italian 
patriotism was betrayed by the conditions under which the revo- 
lution was first precipitated, with the theories of which he is telling 
the disastrous failure — be a qualification for treating this subject, 
none could be better fitted for the task than he. But if a more 
balanced and impartial judgment be an important qualification 
for the historian of such an epoch, then there is much to be 
regretted in the standpoint from which Mr. Thayer writes. 

When Pius IX claimed that he was the church, and meant by that 
claim that Christianity itself was practically involved in loyalty to 
him and in steadfast resistance to the national movement, his dictum 
was accepted, not only by those who drew the conclusions at which 
he aimed, but equally by those who reasoned in the reverse direction 
and based their theories of action on the assumption that the 
church and Christianity were natural obstacles to the political free- 
dom and prosperity of Italy. It is from this latter standpoint that 
Mr. Thayer writes. With Mazzini and Garibaldi, he would seem to 
confound monarchy with absolutism ; and he cannot, therefore, fully 
sympathize with that trust in constitutional monarchy, as represented 
by the House of Savoy, which was the vital principle in the con- 
structive statesmanship of Cavour and of the Moderati. Even less is 
he able to sympathize with the politico-ecclesiastical distinctions 
and discriminations which can alone interpret that statesmanship in 
its dealings with the church and with the papacy. For that states- 
manship accepted Christianity ; it assumed that Latin Christianity, 
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or Catholicism, was the only genuine Christianity for the Latin 
race, or Roman Christianity for the Romans ; and it referred the 
ecclesiastical evils which Italy had suffered, not to Latin or Roman 
Christianity, but to the temporal power which had been super- 
added to these, and to the feudal papacy which had been built 
upon them. And even this feudal papacy Milman claimed was 
the one great moral saving-power in the midst of all the social 
violence and corruption around it, without which "it is impossible 
to conceive what would have been the confusion, the lawlessness, 
the chaotic state of the middle ages." But Mr. Thayer distinctly 
places " a thousand years of Roman Christianity " in the forefront of 
the causes of Italy's degradation ; and he would seem to hold that 
to break away wholly from Christianity was an essential part of the 
modern regeneration of the Italians. Be this as it may, it was certainly 
not the conviction of those who, politically speaking, made Italy. 

This attitude of Mr. Thayer is especially to be regretted, first, 
because in a large proportion of those who will read these volumes 
with deepest interest, it will work distrust of a writer subject to 
so serious a bias ; and then, because it would, if carried into his 
after judgments, really incapacitate him from seeing to the very 
heart of his subject. But as one reads on, he comes to realize that 
the first is by far the greater danger. The most accurate estimates 
of institutions and of the social conditions of the times are, indeed, 
still and very unnecessarily mingled with slurs upon the truths and 
faiths which lay back of them ; and even deserved censure is rarely 
relieved by any acknowledgment of the good, the piety, the noble 
religious spirit of which no candid historian would deny the reality. 
But either the feeling with which the earlier chapters were written 
was itself greatly modified as the writer followed sympathetically the 
progress of events ; or else the transition from generalizations to the 
narration of facts and the characterization of men, removed him 
from the occasion and from the temptation to yield to it. At all 
events, the reader does come almost to forget the hostility to Chris- 
tianity in which the introductory review had been conceived, and so 
learns to trust as well as to admire the narration little the less. 

This is certainly well ; for no one who, in an ultra Teutonic 
spirit, puts institutional Christianity, as such, among the agencies 
which reduced Italy to moral and political servitude, or who fails 
to see that a restored and regenerated Catholic Church has 
shared with Italy in her redemption from the anachronisms of the 
temporal power and of the papacy, can fully enter into the whole 
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meaning to the modern world of that regeneration of which he 
writes. If this was not the faith of a Mazzini, or of a Garibaldi, or 
of the radical enthusiasts, the story of whose impracticable efforts and 
most disastrous failures to liberate Italy Mr. Thayer so faithfully 
records, it was the political judgment of Cavour and most assuredly 
the patriotic faith of Ricasoli, of D'Azeglio, of Minghetti, and 
generally of the party which actually achieved the unification of 
Italy and made possible the regeneration of the Italian people. 

Taking leave, then, of Mr. Thayer's summary of the causes of 
Italy's degradation, there are to be found even in this First Book 
foreshadowings of sounder and more constructive thinking. On 
page 43, he most felicitously characterizes the Italians themselves : 

In no other country in the world, not even in Greece, has a race mani- 
fested so varied a sensibility as in Italy. The wonderful keenness, delicacy 
and energy of the Italian character, responsive to the smallest diversity of 
place and condition, blossomed in new forms of individuality, each differ- 
ing from the rest. At a time when England or France had hardly one 
center from which the national life-blood pulsated through all the members 
of the people, in Italy there were a score of such centers, each distinct, 
each throbbing with life. 

Chapter V, on Dante, is a monograph — an admirable presenta- 
tion of the prophetic relation of the great Florentine to the great 
risorgimento which was to come so long after. In Chapter IX, the 
bugle blast of Alfieri is heard, giving the first signal for the actual 
reawakening. From this forward, beginning with the Second Book, 
the reader is in the presence of living men and a witness of real events. 
In vividly and forcibly describing episodes and in characterizing 
great and representative personalities, Mr. Thayer is at his best. 

The long past closed with Buonaparte, making the opening years 
of the new century a period of inspirations, as their era-making 
fellow-countryman, again and again, for however selfish a purpose, 
told them that they were Italians and breathed into them the first 
stirrings of a national spirit. And then our point of political 
departure is found in the graphic account which Mr. Thayer gives 
us of the Congress of Vienna and in his characterization of Prince 
Metternich. Understanding that congress and "knowing him, we 
shall know the nature of the resistance which checked every patriotic 
impulse, every effort towards progress in Italy, between 1815 and 
1848 "; and why it was an inexorable necessity of the situation that 
Italy should not be suffered to become other than "a merely geograph- 
ical expression." For fifteen years more then, it was politically 
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speaking, yet night. Not even the dawn had come ; and nowhere 
can we get a better idea of what that night was to Italy, than in this 
Second Book. 

But — not to go into further detail — the story of that dawning, 
when it was come ; its aspirations, its theories, its conspiracies, its 
disasters, its lessons and preparatory training for the day itself, — 
is a rich storehouse of narrative, of description and of portraiture. 
The clear account of the Papal Conclave at the election of Pius IX, 
with which the second volume opens ; the appreciative analysis of 
the attempted statesmanship of Gioberti ; the brilliant story of " The 
Five Glorious Days of Milan" — these are only the more con- 
spicuous among the episodes of the narrative. The admirable 
studies of Gioberti himself, of Mazzini, of Pope Pius and especially 
of Charles Albert, are illustrations of Mr. Thayer's genius for 
characterization. That of the almost martyr King of Sardinia is per- 
haps alone in its thoroughly just estimate of the man and in the true 
explanation of his strange and, to most writers, inexplicable course. 

No one can close these two volumes without earnestly looking 
forward to the continuance of the work, in an account, by the same 
author, of the finally successful unification of Italy. But it is to be 
as earnestly hoped that, in meeting this expectation, Mr. Thayer 
may be able to rise wholly above the unworthy religious level on 
which he began that now before us. For the story of the unification 
of Italy is a religious story ; its action is on the spiritual uplands of 
modern history ; its results were the triumphs of genuine faith and 
spiritual insight. Wm Chauncy Langdon . 

Washington, D.C. 

Civilisation during the Middle Ages. Especially in Relation 
to Modern Civilization. By George Burton Adams, Professor 
of History in Yale University. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1894. — 8vo, viii, 463 pp. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in the mass of modern his- 
torical literature in English is the dearth of books which present in 
accessible and readable form the results of the researches which 
have been prosecuted in Europe with extraordinary activity for the 
last two or three generations. In this volume Professor Adams has 
made a most valuable contribution to supply this want in regard to a 
general view of the middle ages. Covering so broad a field as it 
does, it is largely a comment on the movement of history ; but a 
comment which is the outgrowth of wide study, arranged so as to be 



